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fx. JouNnson: Let me begin today’s 
cussion of the Republican Conven- 
n by telling what William Allen 
hite said about conventions: “I 
e been reporting conventions since 
6 and trust I will die at it. A na- 
nal convention is really the greatest 
w on this continent, combining 
me all the thrills of a prizefight, 
ull fight, a gladiatorial exhibition, 
a house afire.” 

is week, in Philadelphia, one 
usand and ninety-four Republican 
legates will make a proposal to 
tory by selecting a candidate and 
proving a platform. But is a polit- 
convention truly the voice of the 
ople? 

Senator Morse, after a busy session 
the Senate, as you look at the Re- 
blican Convention, what person do 
u think will be nominated? 
Senator Morse: Before I answer 
t question, I want to tell you that 


d I have just finished a forty-four- 
ur*session of the Senate. In fact, I 
ve had a little less than three hours’ 
ep in the last sixty hours. But I am 
d to be here with Senator Cain. 
e sit next to each other in the 
mate, and I have only one sug- 
tion to make to Senator Cain 
day, and that is that on this pro- 
am at least we vote together. 
Senator Cain: That will be a very 
ange circumstance. 


Senator Morse: Now, to return to 


The Republican Convention 


the first question, I think that the 
Republican Convention at Philadel- 
phia is wide open. As I have been 
saying for many months past, if it 
deadlocks, I believe that Senator Van- 
denberg probably has the best chance 
of breaking that deadlock. But, as to 
the leading contenders for the nomi- 
nation, it is anyone’s guess, and I am 
certainly not going to venture a guess 
at this time, because I do not think 
that anyone can be even reasonably 
certain. 


Mr. JoHnson: And you, Senator 
Cain, what person do you think will 
be nominated? 


Senator Carn: Before I endeavor 
to answer the impossible, I ought to 
reflect, I think, my own distress this 
morning. Not only were we up forty- 
four hours in a row, as Senator Morse, 
a noted liberal, has said, but I, being 
somewhat more conservative, should 
like to be more accurate and say that 
we were recessed at thirteen minutes 
after seven this morning. My distress 
in part is occasioned by the fact that 
for eighteen grand months in the 
United States Senate I have had that 
unique pleasure of being a seatmate 
of Wayne Morse’s. We not only have 
spent the last two days constantly in 
each other’s company, but we have 
done so for eighteen months. And 
here we are this morning, trying to 
answer an American question which 
is of tremendous and vital interest to 
every American. The average senator 
is less qualified, and I say this in a 


r 
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considered sense, to tell you what is 
going to happen in Philadelphia than 
almost anybody else, because we have 
been concerned, as everybody knows, 
with matters other than who is to be 
selected. I concur in Morse’s opinion 
that if there is trouble, Arthur Van- 
denberg, sitting as he is today on a 
springboard, is likely to be the next 
Republican presidential nominee. For- 
tunately, from my point of view, we 
are extremely lucky in having somany 
distinguished men from which to 
choose, sometime during next week. 


SenaToR Morsz: I share that point 
of view. 

Mr. JoHNnson: As we approach 
these conventions of the two major 
parties which are coming up, I think 
that we can say that P. T. Barnum’s 
happy phrase of “the greatest show 
on earth” applies to this situation. 
Are these conventions which we hold 
every four years a democratic expres- 
sion of the will of the people? For 
instance, how are the delegates se- 
lected who go to these conventions to 
choose our presidential candidate? 


Senator Morse: About one-quar- 
ter of them in the country are selected 
by a direct primary, which I prefer, 
and about three-quarters are selected 
by a convention system. I think, 
though, that it must be said that they 
are democratically selected, even by a 
convention system. A great many 
people have the false notion, I think, 
that the delegates at a convention 
after all do not represent the will of 
their state; I do not share that 
opinion. 

Mr. Jounson: Certainly in 1912 


Theodore Roosevelt did not beliey 
at the Republican Convention 
that convention represented the wi 
of the people. He bolted, as you wi 
recall, from the Republican party an 
then, as he said himself, “He and t 
Lord fought against Taft during 


next few months.” ,| 


SENATOR CAIN: Certainly there 
bound to be an exception to any gen 
eral rule, but no one yet, to Morse 
knowledge and mine, has come u 
with a more democratic process tha: 
the conventions like the one nex 
week in Philadelphia is to be. 


Senator Morse: Then, too, | 
should be pointed out that when w 
have both a primary system and 
convention system, a candidate wh 
stands for election in a presidentiz 
primary in a series of states and win 
a good many of those primaries ma 
get the false notion that, because he he 
won those primaries, he is the choic 
of the people throughout the enti 


country; and that is not always tru 


Mr. Jounson: Before we had th 
convention system, which starte 
with our two major parties way bac 
in 1832, we used to select our del 
gates, or really the candidates for tk 
presidency, through such agencies 
caucuses of congressional leaders « 
state legislatures coming up with 
given name. Would you gentleme: 
from your political experience, fe 
that the convention is far better tha 
the old caucus system? 


Senator Carn: History tells us th 
the political convention grew out | 
the caucus and legislative procedur 


lich were in effect in days before 
convention. I think that it is a 
re democratic process. It is a better 
rument, because it enables more 
ple representing the grass roots 
hin the confines of every Ameri- 
state in the country itself to have 
ething to say about those to be 


ted in their name. 


ENATOR Morse: I share Senator 
in’s point of view. I want to stress 
in, however, my preference for a 
ct primary in the selection of the 
legates, because I think that that is 
most democratic procedure for se- 


g delegates. 


R. JoHNson: Yes, but only one- 
rth of the states have presidential 
aries at the present moment. 


ENATOR Morse: I suggest that it 
portant that we urge other states 
dopt that system. 


ENATOR Cain: This is but another 
ple of where Senator Morse dis- 
ees with the majority. 

. Jounson: As we look at these 
ventions, it is interesting to note 
it the Republicans never have had 
eal fight in the sense the Demo- 
ts have had in their conventions. 
member in 1924, when the Demo- 
ts balloted for one hundred and 
ee ballots before they selected a 
didate; and one of the leaders of 
party, after that, said, “Well, now, 
$s nomination is not worth a 
kel.” That was an overvaluation 
the results that came in the next 
ee months. 

Senator Cain: As I understand, 
re has been a very good reason for 
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the difference between the parties. 
The Republican party has always se- 
lected in its convention its nominee 
by a majority vote, and, unless I am 
mistaken, up until 1936 a two-thirds’ 
rule prevailed within the Democratic 
party. 
Mr. Jounson: Yes. 


Senator Morse: Also, it ought to 
be pointed out that certainly recent 
Republican conventions, 1940 and 
1944, were not any lovefeasts. We had 
some very good democratic and 
healthy battles in those conventions 
and undoubtedly will have this week 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Jounson: Yes. They were ex- 
cellent fights, but the balloting did 
not go into any great lengths, like 
the forty-four ballots which it took to 
nominate Woodrow Wilson back in 
1912. I think that Senator Cain is 
quite right when he points out that 
the Democrats had that trouble be- 
cause of the two-thirds’ majority 
which a candidate had to have before 
he could be nominated. 


Senator Morse: That is minority 
rule, too; that is not very democratic. 


Mr. Jounson: That rule gave the 
South the veto power over the Demo- 
cratic party for years. 


Senator Morse: That was the 
point which I wanted to make. 


Senator Cain: We recently have 
had some experience in the difference 
between a two-thirds’ vote and a 
majority vote in those cases in which 
the President of this country has 
seen fit to veto certain pieces of legis- 
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lation. Recently it has not been so 
difficult to get a two-thirds’ majority 
to override, but, by and large, it is a 
very difficult thing to do in any field 
of enterprise. 

Senator Morse: One reason that 
we have not been able to get the nec- 
essary one-third is that we probably 
did not have enough liberals there. 

Mr. Jounson: In addition to this 
two-thirds’ rule which has made the 
Democratic party so difficult to organ- 
ize at the convention, Arthur Krock, 
of the New York Times, once face- 
tiously remarked that, when you get 
the contentious Irish of the northern 
cities together with the contentious 
Scotch-Irish of the South, you are 
going to have fireworks regardless of 
what rules you actually have. 

As we look at the Republican Con- 
vention, or at all conventions for that 
matter, Senator Morse, do you think 
that we can say that these conventions 


supply us with the best leadership? 


Senator Morse: They give us a 
very good cross-section of political 
leadership. I think that we are going 
to be able to demonstrate this week 
in Philadelphia that if we select any 
one of the leading Republican con- 
tenders for the nomination, we will 
select a very good President for the 
United States for the next four years. 


SENATOR Carn: I would only like 
to add that you seldom get the very 
best in anything; but the instrument 
known as a_ political convention 
certainly provides the machinery 
through which those who are best 
qualified in the opinions of a cross- 
section of those who are doing the 


selecting can be selected. If the leader. 
ship coming out of a political con. 
vention is bad, it is not because the 
convention system is bad. It is because 
the people who use those instrument: 
use them unwisely. 


Senator Morse: Then, too, we 
need to look into the question 0: 
what we mean by the best leadership 
Too many people by “the best leader. 
ship” mean that we do not selec 
people who stand on extreme posi 
tions. After all, we have to select, 1 
seems to me, at a political conventior 
a man who represents a composite 
all-American point of view. I like te 
put it this way: He must be an all 
American and not one who repre 
sents any special narrow, politica 
point of view. And I say that as one 
who at least tries to be a constitutional 
liberal. I think that liberalism per 
forms a great function in the Repub 
lican party, but I am well aware o 
the fact that we must carry along : 
great majority of the convention is 
order to secure a nomination, and 
therefore we have to select a man whe 
comes the nearest to representing th; 
composite point of view of that con 
vention. 


Mr. JoHNson: Someone has sale 
that our two political parties are reall! 
nothing but a great big circus ten 
under which there are all types of act 
performing at the same time. Tha 
would fall into this general seg 
of yours, Senator Morse. 

As the Republican party | 
proaches this convention tomorrow 
is there party unity? For instance, fe 
the first time really since 1932, the Rq 


) 
| 


licans can look forward to running 
fer than a poor second to Frank- 
Roosevelt. Will there be a tremen- 
fight at the convention over 
es in the platform, for example? 


ENATOR Carn: Both Morse and I 
going to Philadelphia, he this 
rnoon and I tomorrow morning, 
that one single purpose, to find 
what is going to take place. 
ought to add that I am a neophyte 
ar as a political national conven- 
is concerned, because I have 
er seen one. When they are re- 
ed to as being circus tents, I want 
there and see what those acts 
, because circuses, as you and 
rse and I will agree, are good, bad, 

indifferent; and if the acts are 
formed by good actors and if they 
the best of all acts, I think that we 
going to be very well repaid; and 
American people likewise. I do 
conceive that there will be any 
ousness. 


~ Jounson: No smoke-filled 
ms of the 1920 tradition will come 
aunt the Republican party? 


ENATOR Cain: I think that there 
be a minimum of that in this 
ticular 1948 convention. It will, I 
eve, as nearly as possible, express 
free will of the free Republicans 
they exist all over this country. 
re will be serious differences of 
ion, but it will not be vicious, 
I do not think that it will be nar- 
or deeply prejudiced. 


ENATOR Morse: Harry, you and I 
getting along beautifully, because 
are that view, too. I want to direct 
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attention to the point that there is too 
great a tendency, it seems to me, to 
puff up out of all proportion the no- 
tion of conflict within political parties. 
The American people are always in- 
terested in a good fight, and too fre- 
quently a difference of opinion is pre- 
sented to them as a conflict when, 
after all, all it is, is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion. 


Senator Cain: And a very healthy 
condition. 


Senator Morse: It is democracy! 


Mr. JoHnson: As we look at this 
whole question of electing our Presi- 
dent, something larger than just the 
conventions, the problem of the Elec- 
toral College always comes up. The 
Electoral College, according to the 
Constitution, is made up by each 
state’s having a vote equivalent to 
the members which it has in the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States. And that 
Electoral College is supposed to meet 
after the people have voted in each 
state and cast the entire vote of that 
state for a given candidate. 

Should the Electoral College be 
abolished? We have had it since 1787, 
but is ita democratic institution? Is it 
nonrepresentative? 


Senator Morse: First let me say 
that there are various proposals for 
modification of the Electoral College. 
I will not enumerate all of them, but 
I do want to mention two which I 
think represent pretty much the dif- 
ference of opinion that exists among 
most people in this country over the 


Electoral College. The first proposal 
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is that the country should be reduced 
to one grand constituency and that 
we should provide for the election of 
the President on the basis of the plu- 
rality or majority of the total popular 
vote. I think that it has great merit in 
it. In fact, I am one who believes that 
if we could work out a direct primary 
for the presidency, maybe we ought 
to do it. But I suspect that our first 
step probably should be in the direc- 
tion of providing for proportional, 
direct voting as advocated by Repre- 
sentative Lea and Senator Lodge in 
so far as the Electoral College is con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Jonnson: For instance, Sena- 
tor Morse, in 1940 Wendell Willkie 
received the largest vote ever cast for 
a Republican candidate for the presi- 
dency—something like twenty-three 
million popular votes; and, yet, be- 
cause of the Electoral College situa- 
tion he received only eighty-two votes 
in the Electoral College, which was 
not representative of the strength of 
the Republican party in 1940. 


SENATOR Cain: And if we had pro- 
portional representation through the 
Electoral College, is it not true that 
we would very shortly have a two- 
party system in the South, making a 
political contest in that great area very 
much worth while and more to be 
desired by the American people? 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, the Republican 
votes in the South would be worth 
something under a proportional sys- 
tem, whereas today they are mean- 
ingless. 


Senator Carn: I think that they 


are worth a very great deal now, br 
sometimes because of the Elector: 
College system they are not countec 
That is a very distressing situation. 

SENATOR Morse: I am glad thi 
you made that point because I ar 
interested in it, as I know you ar 
from the standpoint of strengthenin 
democracy. I hold with you th: 
democracy is weakened in the Sout 
because we do not have a two-part 
system in the South; and any reforr 
which will bring about an actual tw 
party system in the South, I thinl 
will result in a strengthening « 
democracy. It is a vital issue, I thinl 
before the American people. 

Mr. Jonson: Not only that, bi 
from the standpoint of the Dem 
cratic party, to have a proportion! 
system in the Electoral College woui 
increase the strength of the Demi 
cratic party in the rural Midwest : 
in New England, for instance. __ 

SENATOR Carn: It works both way 
I was born in the South, and 
therefore have a very great and dee 
seated admiration and affection fi 
the South, and I have found in rece} 
years, through visits and correspon! 
ence, that there is a growing desire « 
the part of more and more southern 
ers somehow to find a two-party s} 
tem to be a fact rather than a dream 
and therefore proportional represé 
tation ought to arouse their very ca 
siderable interest. : 

Mr. Jounson: It would not on 
increase the effectiveness of the tw 
party system, but I should think 
proportional representation in t 
Electoral College would also 4 


| 
' 


own the overwhelming strength of 
e big states today in presidential elec- 
ns. About eight states really control 
¢ presidential election because of 
eir overwhelming electoral vote. 


SENATOR Morse: And the Ameri- 
n people do not fully appreciate 
t, and they do not appreciate some 
f the abuses which spring from that 
ct. Just take, for example, the mat- 
r of expenditure of funds in presi- 
ential campaigns and the tremen- 
ous propaganda drive which is made 
, after all, a minority of our states. I 
o not think that that is producing a 
ery healthy situation. Eight states— 
t think, eight states—after all, be- 
ome, so far as the political managers 
re concerned, the battleground for 
ost presidential campaigns. 
Senator Carn: A further observa- 
ion might be deserving of some con- 
ideration. It generally is conceived, 
s I understand it, that electoral votes 
ccurately reflect popular votes; and 
pparently that is not the case. For 
e seventeen elections, for example, 
yetween 1876 and 1940, the average 
discrepancy was 18 per cent. For the 
lection of 1912, it was 40 per cent. 
President Wilson received 82 per cent 
of the electoral vote but polled only 42 
ser cent of the popular vote; and in 
he 1936 election, Mr. Roosevelt won 
8 per cent of the electoral vote even 
hough he carried but 60 per cent of 
he popular vote. And I think that we 
must find an answer to that dis- 
Tepancy. 

Senator Morse: I would like to 
idd some other statistics which I 
hink will be of interest to our audi- 
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ence. We need to keep in mind the 
fact that, in 1824, Jackson was beaten 
in the Electoral College by Adams; 
and, in 1876, Tilden was beaten in the 
Electoral College by Hays; and, in 
1888, Cleveland lost to Harrison. 
Cleveland, in that election, lost New 
York State. It all goes to show, I 
think, the need for some reform in the 
Electoral College so that we will carry 
out, to a greater degree than we do, 
the mandate of a majority of the 
American people. 

Senator Carn: In support of your 
contention, I have been told, out of 
some of our Congressional Records, 
that twelve times in the past, Presi- 
dents of our country have actually 
been elected with a minority of the 
popular votes, running back as far the 
first time as 1812 and the last time 
in 1912. 


SeNnATOR Morse: That is an abuse 
which ought to be corrected if we are 
going to have real democracy in 
America. 

Mr. Jonnson: 1912 was one of the 
best elections to show that point. 
Wilson won 40 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote, as you pointed out, and 80- 
some per cent of the electoral vote. 
Now, the big states, like New York, 
Illinois, California, carry a tremen- 
dous weight. For instance, no Presi- 
dent except Wilson in 1916, has won 
without New York’s electoral vote. 
But if we had a proportional vote 
from New York where the candidate 
won 51 per cent of the popular vote 
and then he received only 51 per cent 
of the electoral vote, this situation 
would soon change, I believe. 
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SENATOR Cain: I have what ap- 
pears to be a contradiction and an in- 
consistency in that field. I think that 
it is true that, under the present 
Electoral College arrangement, in the 
event of a House election of the 
President, it is possible for twenty- 
five of our small states, with a total 
membership of only eighty-nine out 
of a total of four hundred and thirty- 
five representatives to elect a Presi- 
dent of this country. 


Mr. JoHnson: That is an amazing 
situation in a democracy with major- 
ity rule. 

But as we approach this whole 
problem of the Republican Conven- 
tion—the nominees, the platform, the 
Electoral College situation—we have 
another question to discuss—the vice- 
presidency, which is one of the most 
neglected parts of our political con- 
vention business, for that matter, of 
our whole governmental structure. 

Tomorrow, a very interesting book 
is to be published on this question by 
Peter Levin, called Seven by Chance: 
The Accidental Presidents. Seven 
Vice-Presidents have become Presi- 
dent of the United States through the 
death of the President. Yet, of these 
Presidents who became President by 
death, only two of them were able to 
be elected in their own right a little 
later. So that would seem to indicate 
that the seven by chance did not 
represent the majority feeling of the 
country. 

How is the vice-presidential candi- 
date chosen in our conventions? For 
what reasons is he selected? 


SENATOR Cain: There are a number 


of considerations which generally en- 
ter into the selection of that person 
who holds the second spot on a na- 
tional political ticket. One is geogra- 
phy. If a presidential nominee comes 
from the East, it is generally con- 
sidered to be wise to have his running- 
mate from the Middle West or from 
the West. A second consideration of 
which I can think, particularly in the 
recent past, is the wish of whoever 
the presidential nominee might be. I 
think it fair, without prejudice, to say 
that neither Mr. Henry Wallace nor 
Mr. Harry Truman would have been 
vice-presidential candidates in their 
own rights but became so because it 
was the wish of the one who was to 
become the Chief Executive. And 
now that leads to a very interesting 
dilemma and problem so far as we 
Republicans are concerned, because 
we are considering its significance in 
our convention in Philadelphia next 
week. 


A third consideration which must 
not be overlooked, because it is one of 
the most important, is how good a 
vote-getter is the vice-presidential 
candidate to be. Can he first carry his 
own state, and, because of the influ- 
ence and prestige which he has there, 
can he exercise that influence in other 
states? 


And a fourth consideration, which 
history tells us is almost a must, is 
his political orthodoxy, which I 
would say only means that the presi- 
dential candidate generally wants to 
know what his running-mate is going 
to say under any and all circum- 
stances. 


© 


ENATOR Morse: There is a varia- 
of your third consideration which 
uld be mentioned. History shows 
t very frequently the vice-presiden- 
candidate is selected in order to 
to a bloc of votes which the 
idential candidate may not appeal 
t least to the same degree. 


ENATOR Cain: You are quite right. 


ENATOR Morse: And too frequent- 
e have, for example, a man (just 
king hypothetically) who might 

classified as ultra-conservative 
ning with a man on the vice- 
idential post who might be con- 
ered at least progressive or liberal. 
d the result is that the very election 
lf starts conflicts between the two 
ces, which I do not think is healthy 


democracy, either. 


ENATOR Cain: You are quite right 
the exceptions to the general rule, 
of orthodoxy being a test. When 
take, again, Mr. Henry Wallace, 
see that there was a difference be- 
een him and others on whose 
et he was. 


ENATOR Morse: I would like to 
gest that the Vice-President ought 
be the voice of the Administration 
Capitol Hill. I think that he ought 
preside over the Senate. He ought 
be in a position where he, after all, 
the spokesman for the Administra- 
n on the Hill. And I’m not so sure 
at I would not give to him reason- 
le speaking privileges in both the 


nate and the House, for that matter. 


SENATOR Carn: Which he could not 
ve under prevailing rules. 


SENATOR Morse: That is correct. 
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Mr. JoHnson: This would all make 
the vice-presidency a far more attrac- 
tive position, speaking in terms of 
the functioning of our government, 
to have him speak before both houses. 
It also would throw a reflection on 
what John Adams once said of that 
office, when he was holding the office, 
“The office of the vice-presidency is 
the most insignificant that ever in- 
vention of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived.” 


SENATOR Cain: I should like to say 
that I could not possibly define a 
greater pity than the lack of respect 
and high regard which too many 
people hold for the office of Vice- 
President. Let me say to you, in a 
considered sense, that a Vice-Presi- 
dent who is an able man, who rules 
and runs and manages and guides 
and has jurisdiction over the United 
States Senate, is a tremendously im- 
portant person, in addition to which 
he is the only man I could name 
under our governmental structure as 
it exists today who has time to think. 
And if we got the right man in the 
president’s chair in the United States 
Senate, who not only could help in 
molding fine legislation but could go 
and sit quietly and think of the prob- 
lems of the day in which he lived, 
what a fantastically fine contribution 
he would make to his age! 


Senator Morse: I share those 
views. And I want to mention a bit of 
cold reality in this discussion of the 
vice-presidency, too. I think that the 
job of presidency of the United States 
has become a man-killer, and I would 
venture the prediction and let history 
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prove whether or not I am right that 
probably more times than not in the 
years to come a man who seeks to 
hold the White House for eight years, 
particularly if he is elected the first 
time at the age of near sixty, is likely 
to die in the White House. Therefore 
the selection of a Vice-President is of 
utmost importance to the people of 
this country. And I think that we 
ought to be very careful in the selec- 
tion of the so-called “second man” on 
the ticket. 


Senator Cain: I have a slight re- 
sentment toward some of our poten- 
tial persons to be in high office—both 
in the Democratic and Republican 
parties—when they all too often say, 
“T am going to be President or noth- 
ing.” I think perhaps the day will 
come when the man who gets the 
greatest number of votes will be the 
presidential nominee; the second 
man, regardless of his affection or 
lack thereof for the presidential nomi- 
nee, will become the vice-presidential 
nominee, in order that we may better 
serve the interests of our country. 


Mk. Jonson: We are all in agree- 
ment that only the political conven- 
tion itself can supply the better Vice- 
President. It must come through the 
process, and yet we have had situa- 
tions in our past conventions, when 
it has been hot, when the delegates 
have been weary after nominating the 
President and going through the plat- 
form, in which some of them have 
just gone home, feeling that the vice- 
presidency was not an important 
enough office, That has been a great 


tragedy, it seems to me, in our poli 
ical situation. 

SENATOR Carn: We cannot have 
many of the very best that Ameri 
has to offer in high public office, an 
if we fail to get a competent, . 
qualified man as the Vice-Presiden 
we are actually holding in jeopard 
the best interests of this coun 
through the failure of the Presiden: 
due to ill-health or death or anything 
else to perform his office as he ha: 
been elected to do. 


Senator Morse: I agree with that 


Mr. JoHnson: There are some gen 
eral problems of the nominatin; 
process which come up. We have no 
much time to discuss them; but d 
you think that we have sufficient con 
trol of money in politics, for instance 
at the present moment? 


SENATOR Morse: We have to watel 
the Corrupt Practices Act. I thinl 
that there is no doubt that there ar 
many abuses in the expenditure o 
money in electing men to high office 


Mr. Jonnson: Thank you, Senato 
Morse and Senator Cain. 

Tomorrow and all through nex 
week the Republicans at their conver 
tion in Philadelphia will deal ne 
only with the fate of their party an 
their country, but, in view of the ove: 
whelming power of the United State 
today, the Republicans will also b 
dealing with the fate of the world. 

The presidential campaign th 
year will not only dominate th 
American scene, but observers abroa 
will watch the campaign carefully 1 
see how it affects their own countrie 


A Supplement on 


CONGRESSIONAL PROPOSALS FOR 
REVISION OF THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE SYSTEM 
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1. Joint Resolution 200, Proposing an Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States Providing for the 
Election of President and Vice-President* 


tesolved by the Senate and House of 
bresentatives of the United States of 
zerica in Congress assembled, That 
amendment is hereby proposed to 
Constitution of the United States 
ich shall be valid to all intents and 
poses as part of the Constitution 
en ratified by three-fourths of the 
islatures of the several States. Said 
endment shall be as follows: 


“ARTICLE— 

Section 1. The executive power 
ll be vested in a President of the 
ited States of America. He shall hold 
office during the term of four years, 
1 together with the Vice President, 
sen for the same term, be elected as 
vided in this Constitution. 
The electoral college system of elect- 
‘the President and Vice President of 
United States is hereby abolished. 
= President and Vice President shall 
elected by the people of the several 
tes. The electors in each State shall 
e the qualifications requisite for 
Introduced in the Senate on March 25, 
8, by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
sachusetts. 
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electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature. Congress shall de- 
termine the time of such election, which 
shall be the same throughout the United 
States. Until otherwise determined by 
the Congress, such election shall be held 
on the Tuesday next after the first Mon- 
day in November of the year preceding 
the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin. Each State shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes 
equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which such State 
may be entitled in the Congress. 
“Within forty-five days after such 
election, or at such time as the Congress 
shall direct, the official custodian of the 
election returns of each State shall make 
distinct lists of all persons for whom 
votes were cast for President and the 
number of votes for each, and the total 
vote of the electors of the State for all 
persons for President, which lists he 
shall sign and certify and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the Government of 
the United States, directed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall in the presence of the Sen- 


; 
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ate and House of Representatives open 
all certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted. Each person for whom votes 
were cast for President in each State 
shall be credited with such proportion 
of the electoral votes thereof as he re- 
ceived of the total vote of the electors 
therein for President. In making the 
computations, fractional numbers less 
than one one-thousandths shall be dis- 
regarded unless a more detailed calcula- 
tion would change the result of the 
election. The person having the great- 
est number of electoral votes for Presi- 
dent shall be President. If two or more 
persons shall have an equal and the 
highest number of such votes, then the 
one for whom the greatest number of 
popular votes were cast shall be Presi- 
dent. 

“The Vice President shall be likewise 


Il. “Presidential Electoral System Changed”* 
By ESTES KEFAUVER 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the 
Judiciary this morning unanimously re- 
ported a resolution for submission of a 
constitutional amendment which is of 
tremendous importance. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, will remedy our out- 
moded system of electing a President 
and Vice President and will be a most 
important step toward responsible two- 
party government. 

The greatest demonstration of popu- 
lar government in our time is when 
50,000,000 or more American citizens, 
untrammelled, with freedom of thought 
and action, go to the polls and determine 

*Address delivered by Representative 


Kefauver of Tennessee in the House of 
Representatives, March, 1948. 


elected, at the same time and in th 
same manner and subject to the sam 
provisions, as the President, but m 
person constitutionally ineligible for th 
office of President shall be eligible t 
that of Vice President of the Unitec 
States. 

“Sec. 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of sec 
tion 1, article II, of the Constitution anc 
the twelfth article of amendment to thi 
Constitution, are hereby repealed. | 

“Sec. 3. This article shall take effec 
on the tenth day of February followin; 
its ratification. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoper 
tive unless it shall have been ratified aj 
an amendment to the Constitution b 
the legislatures of three-fourths of th 
States within seven years from the dat 
of its submission to the States by th 
Congress.” 


who shall be the next President of th 
United States. No patriotic citizen wi 
question the contention that such i 
election should be conducted under rul: 
which will definitely result in the elec 
tion of one of the candidates and th 
all votes should be counted by a net 
that will accurately and justly reflect th 
will of the American people. We do no 
have such a system today. Ever sine 
1824, when a deadlock threw the es 
tion into the House of Representativ 
all students of government have reco 
nized that our system of electing a Presi 
dent has serious defects and that Ca 
should be remedied. 

Section I, article 2 of the a 
provides that each State shall be entitle 
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. number of Presidential electors 
valent to the number of Senators 
Representatives of that State in 
gress; that the electors of each State 
| meet in the State capitol on the 
> day and choose a President and a 
President. 
th Republicans and Democrats have 
sd in sponsoring the amendment to 
Constitution. House Joint Resolu- 
9, by the gentleman from Texas 
. GossETT], is the resolution which 
reported. House Joint Resolution 
is the bill I have pending. It would 
ide for the elimination of the elec- 
and that each State should be en- 
1 to a number of Presidential votes, 
ame as we have at the present time, 
that these votes should be divided 
reen the candidates for President 
Vice President in proportion to the 
ber of popular votes cast in that 
>, For instance, in a Presidential 
ion, assuming that the Democratic 
lidate secured 600,000 popular votes 
the Republican 200,000 popular 
s, the Federal votes for Tennessee 
Id be divided on the basis of 9 for 
Democrats and 3 for the Republi- 
. The votes under the amendment 
Id be directly for the candidates and 
for the electors. 
tus see the conditions that have 
nm which make this amendment 
ssary. The founding fathers did not 
‘ipate political parties. They in- 
ed that the people of a State would 
a superior group of people known 
ectors and that these electors would 
their independent judgment in se- 
ig a President. This method was 
ed out for about 12 years, but by 
, with the formation of political 
ies, the electors became mere robots 
utomatons of the party will, and 


since that time we have gone through 
the rather ridiculous formality of voting 
for electors who are not supposed to ex- 
ercise any discretion in the choice of a 
President. This, however, places the 
Nation in a dangerous situation. During 
the last election, you will recall, certain 
Democratic electors in Texas threatened 
to vote for someone else other than the 
Democratic Party candidate. Had their 
threat been carried out, and if this had 
determined the result of the election, we 
might have had a very bad disturbance 
or a revolution in this country. There is 
no logic or wisdom in holding on to a 
system which does not represent what 
the people, by common practice, have 
decided should be done. We should 
make our Constitution comply with the 
practice which is actually taking place. 

There are other important and com- 
pelling reasons why this amendment 
should be adopted. Under the present 
system if any candidate wins by a plural- 
ity of one the entire electoral vote of that 
State goes for that candidate. The 
minority, therefore, has no voice in the 
election of the President. The result is 
that the Democratic and Republican 
national organizations fight out every 
Presidential election in a relatively few 
States. The Republicans mark off the 
solid South—the Democrats concede cer- 
tain New England and Midwestern 
States will be in the column of the GOP 
and there is virtually no campaign car- 
ried on in those States which are con- 
ceded. The people in the solid South 
and those New: England States do not 
actually participate in the Presidential 
election because it has already been de- 
termined which way those States will 
go. Under this proposed amendment 
every vote would count whether it was 
cast in the solid South or in the State of 
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New York. The issues would be dis- 
cussed in every State and every citizen 
who went to the polls would be actually 
participating in the work of our De- 
miocracy. 

We all recognized that the political 
control of States has a great deal to do 
with the benefits that will be secured 
from the Federal Government. It should 
not be that way but it always has and it 
always will be. The Democratic Party 
is inclined to feel that there is not much 
need of doing anything for the South 
because the South will be Democratic in 
any event. When the Republican Party 
is in power it does little for the South 
because its leaders feel that politically 
there is no need of placing improve- 
ments and benefits in our section. As a 
matter of fact practically every Presi- 
dential election hinges upon the votes of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
California, and a few other States. And 
these are the sections that receive the 
special consideration in the way of pa- 
tronage and public improvements from 
the two political parties. If the amend- 
ment I am proposing is adopted each 
State in the Union would receive its fair 
and just share of Federal benefits. 

Furthermore the present system makes 
it impossible for practical purposes for 
a President to be elected from the South, 
from New England, or from the West. 
There are only a few States given con- 
sideration when the parties are looking 
for Presidential material. This amend- 
ment would change that situation en- 
tirely. It would give a candidate from 
Tennessee an equal chance with one 
from New York or Ohio. 


Perhaps the most important reaso: 
why this amendment should be put int 
effect is that actually the United State 
is operated by its political parties. In” 
other words, we have party government 
It was not intended to be that way by 
those who wrote the Constitution, but 
the early statesmen of the country soon 
found that the best and most whol 1 
method of operating a democracy w 
on a party basis. That is, each party pre 
sents its platfom and its candidate. The 
people choose between them. The party 
selected has the responsibility of fixing 
the policy and of administering 
laws during the time it is in power. The 
minority party has the duty of criticism, 
of pointing out defects, of prodding the 
party in power when mistakes are made, 
and in that way trying to win control 
for itself. : 

From my years of experience in 
gress I am convinced that a strong two 
party system is the most logical, respon- 
sive, and satisfactory way to operate a 
democratic form of government. Th 
countries which have had multiple p 
ties suffer from divided responsibil 
and this is the cause of many of th 
failures. But it is not possible to have ai 
effective two-party system under our 
present Constitution. In the South, there 
is really only one party. In New En 
land and many other States of the 
Union, there is only one party and boll 
sections lose much of the benefit of 
criticism—of the incentive to get out the 
best possible candidates, and of seeing 
that their party is truly responsive to the 
needs and demands of the people.... 
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